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disadvantageous peace; Her Majesty resolving to impose no
scheme at all upon them, or to debar them from the liberty
of endeavouring to obtain the best conditions they could.

The Lord Bolingbroke went to France in the beginning
of August,1 was received at court with particular marks of
distinction and respect; and in a very few days, by his usual
address and ability, performed every part of his commission,
extremely to the Queen's content and his own honour. He
returned to England before the end of the month; but Mr.
Prior, who went along with him, was left behind, to adjust
whatever differences might remain or arise between the two
crowns.2

In the mean time the general conferences at Utrecht,
which for several weeks had been let fall, since the delivery
of Dunkirk, were now resumed. But the Dutch still de-
claring against a suspension of arms, and refusing to accept
the Queen's speech as a plan to negotiate upon, there was
no progress made for some time in the great work of the
peace. Whereupon the British plenipotentiaries told those
of the States, "That if the Queen's endeavours could not
procure more than the contents of her speech, or if the
French should ever fall short of what was there offered, the
Dutch could blame none but themselves, who, by their con-
duct, had rendered things difficult, that would otherwise
have been easy." However, Her Majesty thought it prudent

1  S( Lord Bolingbroke and Prior set out for France last Saturday.   My
lord's business is to hasten the peace before the Dutch are too much
mauled, and hinder France from carrying the jest of beating them too
far."    ("Journal to Stella," August 7th, 1712.    See vol. ii., p. 381 of
present edition).    The result of Bolingbroke's visit was the signing, on
August I gth, of an agreement for the suspension of arms for four months.
Torcy's reception of Bolingbroke was so managed that the ban mvant
peer had as pleasant a time as he could well have wished.    How much
influence that had on Bolingbroke we can only speculate j but it is cer-
tain that he would have made a separate peace with France, after his
return, had Oxford been willing.   See Torcy's e( Memoires " (vol. ii., p.
202).    " Bolingbroke avoit conseille & la Reine sa maitresse de preferer
une paix particuliere a la suspension d'armes, et d'assurer au plus t6t a
ses sujets la jouissance de toutes les conditions dont le Roi etoit convenu
en faveur de 1'Angleterre."   [T. S.]

2  There is a long letter from Lord Bolingbroke to Mr. Prior, on the
subject of this negotiation, printed in Scott's edition of Swift, vol. xv.,
pp. 524-529.    [W. S.J.]